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as “an act by which a person takes the child of 
another into his family and treats it as his own.” 
History discloses that the practice, at least in this 
sense, is one of great antiquity. That definition 
would apply it to the case of Moses, regarding whom 
we are told: “ and she brought him unto 
Pharaoh’s daughter, and he became her son” (Exodus 
2:10). -Also, during the reign of Solomon over Israel, 
we read of the flight of Ha-dad, the Edomite, into 
Egypt, where he gained such favor at the Court that 
he was given to wife the sister of the queen, and that 
their son, Ge-nu-bath, was weaned by Tah-pe-nes, 
the queen, in Pharaoh’s house; ‘‘and Ge-nu-bath 
was in Pharaoh’s household among the sons of Pha- 
raoh” (I Kings 11:20). These cases may have been 
sanctioned by some legal ceremony of adoption, for 
in legal literature there are references to adoptions 
under the Egyptian law. 

Some time later we find the account of Esther and 
her cousin, Mordecai: ‘And he browght up Ha- 
das-sah, that is Esther, his uncle’s daughter: for she 
had neither father nor mother, and the maid was fair 
and beautiful: whom Mor-de-cai, when her father 
and mother were dead, took for his own daughter” 
(Esther 2:7). This incident purports to have taken 
place in Persia, but, because of many inconsistencies 
in it, there is serious doubt that the Book of Esther 
is historical. 

These three: Moses, Ge-nu-bath and Esther; 
were all Israelites, but none of their adoptions took 
place in their homeland; the last having occurred 
after the Babylonian exile, when Israel no longer had 
a national existence. These records, however, are 


I‘ the popular sense, “‘adoption”’ has been defined 


found among the Hebrew writings, showing that the 
practice was known to the Israelites, although no 


formal act of adoption is mentioned and no reference 
to it is found among their laws. . 

At the beginning of the Christian era, the right of 
adoption was well established under the laws of 
Greece and Rome. The Roman judicial system pro- 
vided for a formal ceremony. ‘‘The person to be 
adopted was publicly sold to the prospective parent 
before witnesses, and thenceforth became a member 
of the latter’s family, exactly as if he had been born 
into it.” This béing a familiar practice under the 
Roman law, the legal term was appropriated by the 
apostle Paul to signify the act by which the privileges 
of a child of God are conferred upon the believer in 
Jesus Christ. Its Biblical usage is limited to the 
epistles of Paul to the Romans (8:15, 23), Galatians 
(4:5), and Ephesians (1:5); one written to the Ro- 
mans and the other two written from Rome. 

Combining several definitions that have been ap- 
proved by the courts, we might say that Apoption, 
in the modern legal sense, is the act of one who, 
through a civil proceeding, takes the child of another 
into his own family and gives to him or her the rights, 
privileges and duties of his own child and heir. The 
act fixes a new status. It creates a legal relationship 
of parent and child between persons not so related by 
blood. In that respect it differs from /egitimation, 
with which it has been sometimes confused. While 
statutory proceedings for legitimation have been 
prescribed, such proceedings are not always neces- 
sary. “Where one acknowledges his illegitimate 
child and takes it into his family and treats it as if 
it were legitimate, it is not properly an ‘adoption’ 
but a ‘legitimation.’”” The two proceedings differ 
also in their legal effect. A legitimated child will in- 
herit not only from its father, but, through him, from 
his next of kin; whereas, in the absence of express 
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statutory provision, an adopted child will inherit 
only from, and not through, the adoptive parent. 

This latter phase of adoption was unknown to the 
English Common Law, and, consequently, was not 
practiced in the American Colonies. Instead, there 
were other methods of transferring the custody of 
children that at various times received more or less 
legal recognition. There was an ancient custom in 
Ireland known as “fostering,” in which persons put 
away their children to “‘fosterers.” “Fostering was 
held to be a stronger alliance than blood, and the 
foster children participated in the fortunes of their 
foster fathers.”” Other means included “binding out 
in service” and “indenture of apprenticeship.” 

By a uniform current of decisions, the courts for 
a long time refused to recognize these contracts as 
binding at common law. However, during the fifth 
year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the British 
Parliament adopted the opposite view to that held 
by the courts and by statute provided for the binding 
of infants by articles of apprenticeship (5 Eliz. c. 4). 
The English common law and statutes of force at the 
time of the adoption of the American Constitution 
were generally declared to be the common law of the 
American States. This particular Elizabethan stat- 
ute, however, was not generally so received. Ad- 
hering to the same policy that in earlier times had 
denounced the contract of apprenticeship, American 
courts declared the statute to be of no force in Amer- 
ica, holding that it was opposed to the genius and 
spirit of our institutions (Clark v. Goddard, 39 Ala. 
164). This policy was not allowed to continue very 
long before the State Legislatures were doing the 
same thing to the American courts that the British 
Parliament had done to the courts of England. They 
passed statutes patterned after that of the Fifth 
Elizabeth. 

The courts have been unable to find grounds upon 
which to declare these statutes invalid. While they 
have been gradually falling into disuse, there are still 
on the statute books, and in some jurisdictions still 
followed in practice, such provisions as these: 


1. “All minors may, by whichever parent has the 
legal control of them, be bound out as apprentices to 
any respectable person until they attain the age of 
21 years or for a shorter period.” 


2. “If the annual profits of the estate of any or- 
phan, with or without guardian, shall not be sufficient 
for his education and maintenance, and the ordinary 
shall not allow the corpus of the estate to be used for 
such education and maintenance, it shall be the duty 
of the ordinary forthwith to bind out such orphan for 
the whole or such part of the time of his minority as 
to him shall seem best and on such conditions as will 


most promote the interest of such orphan, and in all 
cases requiring that such orphan shall be allowed to 
attend the nearest school, where education is free to 
him, at least three months in the year.” 


The relationship created by such “binding out” is 
by the statutes denominated that of master and 
servant. There is no doubt that there has been much 
abuse of the procedures thus authorized, resulting in 
virtual slavery in many cases that have never been 
brought to the attention of any court. But the stat- 
utes themselves were found by the courts not viola- 
tive of provisions of State and national constitutions 
prohibiting slavery and involuntary servitude except 
as punishment for crime after conviction thereof. 

Many hospitals and maternity homes operated for 
profit have in the past built up a lucrative business by 
agreeing in advance of delivery that they would dis- 
pose of children for adoption or place them in foster 
homes with the utmost secrecy. It is understood that 
this practice is now very generally prohibited or 
strictly regulated. But something akin to the old 
Irish custom of “fostering” has continued in some 
jurisdictions without having attracted legislative at- 
tention. In view of the silence of the laws of some 
states on the subject, where there is no intervening 
agency, the parents themselves, or the surviving or 
sole recognized parent, may permanently pass an 
unwelcome child into the hands of anyone willing to 
receive it. Loyalty prohibits the naming of a State 
in which this practice is notorious. 


Legal Adoptions 


Once a child has been placed in a suitable family 
home other than that of its own parents, the question 
of adoption or non-adoption becomes important from 
the individual, the legal and the social standpoints. 
There should be no uncertainty as to its status in 
that home. The relative rights, duties and obliga- 
tions of the interested parties should be definitely 
known. 

These considerations, together with the natural 
desire of foster parents to confer the family name and 
right of heirship upon the one who had become en- 
deared to them through such close association; and, 
perhaps in some instances, because of a lack of other 
heir; resulted in a demand for a legal method for 
accomplishing these ends. As the common law con- 
tained no such provision, the early Americans took 
their demands to the State Legislatures. For some 
time each adoption required a special act of the 
legislature. 

About the middle of the nineteenth century, 4 


(Continued on page 6) 
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Southern Regional Conference 
Atlanta, Georgia, March 11 and 12 


Reported by Miss HELEN G. Taytor 


Director, Children’s Service Bureau, Charlotte, North Carolina 


WO hundred and one registered delegates from 
fee Southern states and many local citizens 
filled the ballroom of the Biltmore’ Hotel in Atlanta, 
Georgia, when the Southern Regional Conference of 
the Child Welfare League of America opened its 
eighteenth annual session with a keynote address by 
Mr. Carstens. He stated that with the development 
of Social Security legislation, programs of private 
children’s organizations are freer to expand their 
specialized services, and he feels public and private 
children’s programs will be strengthened in the proc- 
ess. Both public and private agencies are needed to 
complete the program. Private agencies will have 
the tendency to become complementary to the public 
ones supplying those services that public agencies 
will not be able to meet for years to come—as, for 
example, the treatment of behavior. problems, the 
care of ill and handicapped children, and the place- 
ment of children with physical, mental, or emotional 
difficulties. Both public and private units will need 
to equip themselves for good placement service, but 
the more complicated problems are likely to be re- 
ferred to private agencies. Where there is no private 
children’s agency, there is apt to be less education of 
public opinion and public service for children is likely 
to be less adequately equipped because of the lack of 
private service. 

While public service for children is still in its be- 
ginning, it cannot help but have a profound effect on 
the whole program of child care. The most recent 
figures available of expenditures for aid to dependent 
children indicate that over six million dollars were 
appropriated for the care of the families of 527,101 
children in the United States in the month of De- 
cember, 1937, when the Social Security law was in 
force. In ten other states, Mother’s Aid under plans 
not yet based on the Social Security law were aiding 
thousands more. 

Mr. Carstens expressed the warning to private 
agencies that they must develop flexible programs. 
He pointed out that the history of some of the New 
England agencies contained important lessons which 
might be learned in the development of child welfare 
programs. As new needs arose, these agencies adapted 
themselves in an evolutionary way to meet changing 


local conditions. There will be fewer private agencies 
concerned with the “‘garden variety” of children who 
fit readily into the enlarged public programs. _ The 
private agencies will develop specialties to undertake 
more preventive phases of the work in. dependency, 
neglect and delinquency. hone Sat 

Miss Louisa Fitzsimons, Director of the Division of 
Public Assistance, State Department of Public Wel- 
fare, Atlanta, presiding at this session, sees need for 
the continuing service of the private agencies, espe- 
cially in their “critical standards in the development 
of the public services.” High standards in Mother’s 
Aid grants, such as sixty-four dollars and a half per 
family per month as average grants in some of-the 
states, are the result of long years of educational 
effort on the part of private agencies. 

Dr. W. B. Guerrant, Superintendent of Bachman 
Memorial Home, Farner, Tennessee, warned of the 
need for objectivity on the part of the public and 
private agency officials. He deplores the attitude, on 
the one hand, of some orphanage superintendents 
who look upon the allowances of Aid to Dependent 
Children as a threat to their institutions and who 
consequently have not welcomed the public program, 
and, on the other hand, of some social workers in the 
public field who think that there is no longer a need 
for the private agencies. He sees a definite reduction 
in number of children needing institutional care as 
the result of Aid to Dependent Children and feels 
that certain institutions must develop new fields if 
they are to remain active. 

Miss Martha Bonham, Chief, Division of Child 
Welfare, State Department of Public Welfare, Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina, made a strong plea for the 
maintenance of the private agency. In Columbia, 
where the private children’s agency was swept out of 
the field by the establishment of a public program, 
citizens are now trying to revive the private agency, 
recognizing lacks in the public program in certain 
directions. Such an agency, she feels, is a needed 
resource to the public agency. 

At the luncheon meeting which followed, Miss 
Roberta Vance, social worker at the Junior League 
Day Nursery of Cleveland, Ohio, speaking on ‘‘ Mod- 

(Continued on page 4) 
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The Children of Christian German 
Refugees 


Iw June, 1937, the Board of Directors of the League, 
in response to a request made by the American Com- 
mittee for Christian German Refugees, sent a letter 
to our member organizations providing foster family 
care, asking help for the placement of certain chil- 
dren of German refugees. We had sixty-five responses 
expressing interest in the problem, and eighteen of 
those expressed a willingness to assist in caring for 
one or more such children if money for their care 
could be guaranteed. 

During the time that has elapsed since then the 
League has been kept informed of developments, 
mainly through information that has been afforded 
by the American Committee for Christian German 
Refugees and by the International Migration Service. 

Recent developments in Germany in regard to 
mixed marriages show that conditions among children 
of these marriages are very serious. Driven by eco- 
nomic pressure and the fear of political or social 
ostracism, many men are said to be divorcing their 
non-Aryan wives, even though the latter are baptized 
Christians. 

Information has recently reached us that it is prob- 
ably unwise to bring any children of these families to 
the United States, in part because it is more expen- 
sive to transport and care for them here than it is to 
care for them in Europe, and in part because any 
family or individual child that remains out of Ger- 
many more than six months is not likely to be read- 
mitted. Therefore, permanent provision would have 
to be made for such children, although it was origi- 
nally planned to care for them temporarily in the 
United States and eventually return them to their 
homeland. 

Financial resources also are more meager than had 
been anticipated and such money as has been col- 


lected by the American Committee for Christian 
German Refugees is now being used for children who 
still remain in Europe. Families and individual chil- 
dren are being provided for through committees in 
London, Paris, Brussels, Amsterdam, Prague, and 
other centers outside of Germany, under the general 
direction of the International Save the Children Fund 
of London and of Geneva. 

On the basis of the most recent information ob- 
tained, the League feels justified in concluding that no 
children of Christian German refugees are likely to 
be sent to this country during the coming year. We 
desire, however, to express the League’s appreciation 
for the cooperation which was extended by a group 
of its members. 

—C. C. CaRsTEns 


Southern Regional Conference 
(Continued from page 3) 


ern Trends in Day Nursery Care,” stated that “only 
in the past few years have the day nurseries realized 
that we have a unique opportunity to know our 
parents and to help them work out their problems, 
both emotional and environmental,” and that the 
most modern trend is the “realization of the need for 
skilled case work service, not only at the intake desk 
but on a continuing basis as problems develop with 
the children and the home.” Other trends are the 
establishment of an adequate program for older chil- 
dren out of school hours and other forms of day care, 
such as care in neighborhood foster homes. 

Mrs. Henry R. Birdwell, President of the Board of 
the Charlotte Day Nursery, Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina, gave an interesting account of her organization’s 
work, stressing educational work with parents through 
mothers’ club meetings and a lending library; the 
pooling of knowledge of the staff, composed of social 
worker, nursery school teachers and trained nurse, 
through weekly staff conferences; and the educa- 
tional process of the case committee of the board 
which meets regularly with the social worker. 

In the afternoon session, with Miss Frances Steele, 
Director of the Child Welfare Division, State De- 
partment of Public Welfare, Atlanta, presiding Judge 
Holliday presented an interesting paper on the legal 
aspects of adoption which is published in full in this 
issue of the BULLETIN. 

Miss Susan K. Gillean, Executive Secretary of the 
Children’s Bureau, Louisiana Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children, New Orleans, who spoke 
on “Responsibility of Private Child Welfare Agencies 
for Adoptions,” stated that where the state has lagged 
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behind the private agency program or where the 
private agency is better equipped, there will be many 

opportunities to give real service in the adoption 

field. This is especially true in personality studies of 
prospective foster parents and children for adoption 

and the discovery of motives behind adoptions. The 

private agency can do much preventive work through 

careful evaluations before placement. She feels that 

the decision as to what agency shall handle the adop- 

tion should be based on what agency has the best 

community contacts in the given aréa and which can 

make the more careful study of the adoptive family’s 
emotional problems. Private agencies in states where 
public departments are weak can do an educational 
job with legislatures. 

Miss Mary Labaree, of the United States Children’s 
Bureau, spoke on “State Responsibility for Adop- 
tions,” and quoting from the results of a recent study 
by that Bureau, pointed out among other things that 
while sixteen thousand children are adopted annually 
in the United States, statutes in only eleven states 
require state departments of welfare to investigate 
adoption petitions, and a number of other states re- 
quire an investigation by some other social agency. 

At a dinner meeting attended by several hundred 
delegates and presided over by Mr. Lamar Murdaugh, 
Director, State Department of Public Welfare, At- 
lanta, and at which Governor FE. D. Rivers gave 
greetings to the delegates, Dr. William Kiser, Jr., 
pediatrician of the Atlanta Child Welfare Associa- 
tion, spoke on “‘Lessons We Have Learned From 
Qur Foster Children.” He pointed out that lack of 
maternal love is the basis of many of the problems of 
foster children and that in a study by the agency of 
a group of children with behavior problems, it was 
felt that successful adjustment of these children de- 
pended fundamentally upon the ability of foster 
mothers to supply this need. Captain Frank Spencer, 
President of the Georgia Department of Public Wel- 
fare, spoke on “‘Georgia’s Progress in Child Welfare 
Services,” and the way it was meeting the needs 
within the State. 

On Saturday morning, March 12, Miss Martha 
Godwin of the Atlanta Child Welfare Association 
spoke on, “‘Reorientation of a Private Organization’s 
Field of Service.” It was based on a study of two 
periods of that agency’s work. The agency achieved 
new growth as its special skills became better known. 
In the earlier period forty-five per cent of its intake 
had been from the Juvenile Court, with no oppor- 
tunity for selection of the children and there had been 
misunderstanding on the part of the community 
about its real function. After the change there was 
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a twenty-five per cent increase in requests for service 
from the community, twice as many requests were - 
made by social agencies, and there were three times 
as many requests for consultative service as in the 
first period. A revitalizing of the whole private 
program resulted and the agency proved success- 
fully that there was only gain in the transference 
of public cases to the newly established public de- 
partment. 

Miss Ernestine McGill, Director, Case Work, At- 
lanta School of Social Work, presided when Miss 
Wilma van Dusseldorp, Educational -Consultant, 
Division of Public Assistance, Department of Public 
Welfare, Atlanta, spoke on, “In-Service Training.” 
Miss van Dusseldorp stated that we are having to do 
an immense amount of learning as we do the job be- 
cause of the inadequate number of well-qualified 
professional workers. Plans for guidance have been 
developed to meet the need to inform workers re- 
garding the program in which they are working and 
to show them that they must refrain from under- 
taking to give help that they are not equipped to 
give. In-service training, as a supplement to profes- 
sional education, is in large part staff development. 

Miss Paula Frank, Director, Child Welfare De- 
partment of Public Welfare, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
and Miss Kate Bulloch, Case Worker, Connie Max- 
well Orphanage, Greenwood, South Carolina, were 
interesting discussants of In-Service Training, Miss 
Bulloch emphasizing this process as related to insti- 
tutions. 

The Conference ended with a luncheon meeting at 
which Dr. Horton Casparis, Professor of Vanderbilt 
University, Tennessee, spoke on “Behavior Prob- 
lems,” stressing that we need to concern ourselves 
more with whether individuals are adequate in meet- 
ing life situations rather than whether they are nor- 
mal. We should know how to build healthy behavior 
in children. Psychiatry and pediatrics have much to 
teach us. If we understand motivating behavior and 
the fundamental drives of all individuals for security, 
affection, achievement and recognition, we can pre- 
pare children more successfully for a satisfactory 
adjustment to life in circumstances under which they 
are most likely to succeed. 

On Saturday afternoon the National Association of 
Training Schools held a session for its one hundred 
and thirty-eight registered delegates on training 
school problems. The affiliation of this group with 
the Child Welfare League of America and its break- 
ing away from its former connection with the con- 
ferences of penal groups is a progressive step that 
should be far-reaching in its educational emphasis. 
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(Continued from page 2) 


movement got under way to change the system. The 
legislatures began prescribing methods by which adop- 
tions might be accomplished through other agencies. 
Objections were raised against these Statutes on the 
ground that they delegated legislative authority, but 
they were upheld by the courts. They also success- 
fully withstood attack on such grounds as that they 
authorized the depriving of natural parents of their 
rights without due process of law and that they de- 
prive heirs of the adoptive parents of their right of 
inheritance. They were sustained under the well- 
recognized doctrine of parens patriae; that is: that 
the sovereign (in England the King, in America the 
State) stands in the position of parent to the country. 
In that capacity, it has been generally recognized by 
the courts that the State has the authority, and in- 
deed the duty, to guard the interests of dependents 
and protect and control them. 

Some of these first statutes recited that their pur- 
pose was to authorize the changing of names and the 
creation of the right of inheritance; and it is this 
right of inheritance that has most often brought them 
before the courts for interpretation or judgment on 
their validity. In passing upon them the courts gave 
early recognition to their social value; pointing out 
that, under them, “Orphaned or abandoned children 
are withdrawn from the charity of public institutions, 
and taken into the homes of foster parents.”’ As such 
statutes are in derogation of the common law, it was 
at first held that they must be construed strictly, but 
this rule was relaxed as the fact that they tended to 
conserve the best interests of society and the State 
gained recognition. It is now very generally con- 
ceded that, ‘‘as the legislative department in every 
state has full power over the matter of adoption, it 
may invest any person or officer or court with the 
power of receiving, witnessing, and declaring an adop- 
tion. It may prescribe what the ceremony shall be, 
and before whom it is to be celebrated. It may make 
the ceremony so simple that its celebration only re- 
quires the consent in writing of the parents of the 
child, and the acceptance of such consent by the 
person desiring to adopt, and filing such paper with 
a public officer.” (1 R. C. L., 598.) 

That was going a long way for a people steeped in 
the tradition of the common law, with its long estab- 
lished rules of succession and its seemingly unalter- 
able policy against the transferring of the natural 
right of parents to their children. It marks the prog- 
ress in America of Anglo-Saxon fusion with settlers 
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from those European countries that were under the 
civil law. After the principle that a parent has no 
vested right in his or her child was adopted from the 
civil law, the way was paved for human welfare and 
the good of society to gain the ascendency over those 
considerations that relate peculiarly to property and 
the acquiring and retaining thereof. At least as re- 
gards those special charges of the State—its other. 
wise defenseless children—this has been, or is being, 
accomplished with comparatively few adverse de- 
cisions from the courts, and those few are due to 
defects in the laws that are curable by amendment. 

This transition has in no wise discounted the nat- 
ural human rights, as distinguished from the prop- 
erty rights, of parents to the custody of their children. 
The laws provide generally that adoptions must be 
with the consent of the natural parents. The excep- 
tions are in those cases where the natural rights have 
been forfeited by reason of abandonment, neglect, 
habitual intoxication, cruelty, or other damaging 
misbehavior. In such cases it is provided that the 
adoption may take place, not only without the con- 
sent, but despite the active opposition, of the offend- 
ing parent. Without these exceptions, adoption 
would not be possible in the very cases in which it is 
most necessary to the welfare of the child. 

In recent years the adoption laws of many of the 
states have undergone progressive changes that have 
added safeguards to the interests and welfare of the 
child, its parents or other near relatives, and the 
adoptive parents. Only a few of the provisions of 
the present laws can be brought within the scope of 
this discussion. 

It is generally provided that adoptions shall be 
accomplished by petition to, and decree by, some 
court having jurisdiction of a party or parties to the 
proceeding. The range of courts designated includes 
almost every type to be found in the states. In some 
jurisdictions the applicant has a choice of three dif- 
ferent courts, dealing generally with diverse types of 
cases. There would be a distinct advantage in re- 
ferring adoptions to courts specializing in chancery, 
domestic relations, or child-welfare problems, as 1s 
done in a few states. 

With reference to the territorial jurisdiction in 
which the action is to be taken, there is another di- 
versity of views expressed by the statutes. Some 
provide that it can be brought only in the county, 
district or circuit in which the child to be adopted 
has its domicile; others that it must be brought 
where the person desiring to adopt resides; and still 
others give a choice of either jurisdiction. A few 
provide for bringing it where the child has only 4 
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temporary residence, as in an institution or with some 
other custodian. A few also permit adoptions within 
the state by residents of other states. The outlook 
for the future of the child could assuredly be more 
accurately appraised, and its adjustment more con- 
veniently and certainly checked on, if the transaction 
should take place where the adopting parents are 
living and have lived for a sufficient length of time 
to have established not only a legal residence, but a 
reputation as well. 

This, however, would do little good, unless definite 
procedures are prescribed for determining what that 
reputation is and ought to be. The legal require- 
ments for investigation range all the way from no in- 
i vestigation to one thoroughly and uniformly made 
throughout the state, according to specifications, 
under the direction of a state welfare agency, with 
a complete disclosure and recommendation based 
thereon made to the court. In some instances, where 
some type of investigation is prescribed or author- 
ized, the judge is given authority to waive or dis- 
pense with it whenever he thinks that he is justified 
in so doing. This will naturally result in varying 
standards within the same state. 

Some of the statutes provide that the investigation 
shall include a physical and mental examination of 
the child. This precaution may prevent many heart- 
aches and disruption of families from causes that 
might have been discovered in advance. Investiga- 
tion into causes is particularly desirable where living 
parents seek to shift parental responsibility. The 
causes may sometimes be such that might be rem- 
edied in a way that will add much to the total of 
human happiness. 

It would seem that a remedy for some of the evils 
that have become apparent in existing practices 
would be to provide a state agency with authority 
and facilities to receive and place children, particu- 
larly in those circumstances where publicity is so un- 
desired and undesirable as to induce indiscriminate 
private placing; and further provide that the records 
in adoption proceedings shall be private. Then pro- 
hibitive laws against such placements could be passed 
without inviting the practice of “bootlegging.” 

Frequently adopting parents desire a complete 
severance of all natural ties and possibility of future 
communication. Sometimes they do not themselves 
want to know the identity or whereabouts of any of 
the natural relatives, and particularly that these shall 
not know the present name or whereabouts of the 
child. Would it be desirable to provide that, in such 
tases, the placing agency alone shall keep such in- 
formation, along with protective releases and waivers, 
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and that the names of natural parents and relatives 
be omitted from the court records and their consent 
to the particular adoption dispensed with? 

A study of the actual operation of the laws in some 
of the states that have incorporated the most ad- 
vanced ideas and provided for uniform procedures | 
throughout the State is now being conducted by the 
Social Service Division of the Children’s Bureau of 
the U. S. Department of Labor. The conclusions 
that may be drawn from the later report of that study 
should be of tremendous value to those states that 
desire to improve their laws. 

Since it has become an established principle of law 
that the legislative department of a state has full 
power over matters of adoption, the responsibility 
rests primarily on the legislatures. They have the 
power to make the laws what they ought to be, but 
it is unlikely that legislators generally will be very 
diligent in discovering what these particular laws 
ought to be, without the active aid and encourage- 
ment of those organizations and individuals espe- 
cially interested in child welfare. 


Notes and News | 
Community Cooperation for Social Welfare 


Tue National Probation Association announces the 
publication of a new book called, ““Community Co- 
operation for Social Welfare.”” This book gives the 
story of the work now being fostered by the National 
Committee on Community Coordination. Specialists 
in community planning describe ways of building up 
the right kind of environment for America’s youth. 
Those contributing to this booklet are Eduard C. 
Lindeman, Ernest W. Burgess, Joseph D. Lohman, 
Clifford R. Shaw, John F. Hall, Dora M. Einert and 
Kenneth S. Beam. Professional workers and lay per- 
sons will find much of interest in this volume. 


Interpretation of Social Work 


A STEADILY mounting interest on the part of social 
and health workers in interpretation finds practical 
expression in the announcement of a study of current 
positions in interpretation and public relations in 
social and health agencies in the United States. Un- 
dertaken at the request of the Social Work Publicity 
Council, the study will be carried on by the Depart- 
ment of Social Work Interpretation of the Russell 
Sage Foundation. Both public and private agencies 
will be included. 

The first step in the survey will be a census of 
positions. Location of the positions to be studied is 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Book Review 


CHILDREN IN THE FamiLty, by Harold H. Anderson, Ph.D. 
D. Appleton-Century Company Incorporated, 1937. 253 pp. $2.00. 


As1pE from being the author of this new and pop- 
ular book, Dr. Harold Anderson is Professor of Psy- 
chology at the University of Illinois, and is the father 
of two children. He knows whereof he speaks, for in 
this family there has been much give and take be- 
tween Ted and Janet and the two young psycholo- 
gists who complete the family. In his book, Dr. 
Anderson makes free use of the colorful incidents that 
make up the spectrum of family living. Those of us 
who know Dr. Anderson, know as well that he is 
essentially interested in recording the physical and 
mental growth of young children who thrive in an 
harmonious home environment. It is a relief to find 
an occasional book treating simply a normal family 
picture. Too often we find ourselves confining our 
reading on children to problems and their treatment, 
undesirable behavior, and case studies on malad- 
justed children. 

There will be much criticism of this book from 
many professional workers who steer away from this 
popular style of writing. They will overlook the 
constructive emphasis on the normal in a search for 
the abnormal. They will point out that it is simpli- 
fied to a danger point. 

Day nursery workers and case workers who are 
looking for material for use with foster mothers will 
welcome each of the twelve chapters, which deal 
with those questions most frequently asked. A foster 
mother may wonder why a child is shy. Dr. Ander- 
son says: ‘“‘In the growing-up process many children 
become confused from having inconsistent or too 
heavy demands made on them. Thus, many children 
grow up to be shy, timid, bashful; others spend a 
great deal of their time worrying or procrastinating. 
These characteristics are, in numbers of cases, carried 
through to adulthood and indeed throughout life. 

“‘A child who worries or a child who procrastinates 
or who puts off doing things, like the shy, the timid, 
and the bashful child, is afraid. He is afraid of his 
own ideas, afraid to put his ideas into action for fear 
that they may be different from those of other persons 
and therefore may be laughed at or ridiculed by those 
about him. 

“Shyness, timidity, procrastination, and worry are 
signs that the child is not spontaneous. They are 
signs of poor mental health. If the child develops 
these symptoms, it may be because the parents have 
made it difficult for him to express his own ideas, to 
assert himself, or to get his ideas into action.” 
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Many illustrations clarify such statements as 
“holding up standards of perfectionism which chil- 
dren cannot possibly attain is only another form of 
showing disrespect for individual indifferences, of 
showing a lack of appreciation of the individual.” 
“Children in the Family” is almost conversational in 
form, easy to read; it will become popular in certain 
study groups and may be used as a guide, for in the 
appendix sets of questions cover the material of the 
book and are broken down for use in twelve or more 
study sessions. 

This book expresses throughout a confidence in the 
parents of young children. Its viewpoint is funda- 
mentally sound and readers will readily get the points 
which are made. 

This book will be helpful as a practical reference 
and is a recommended addition to the library of any 
children’s agency.—Amy Host er, Executive Secre- 
tary, National Federation of Day Nurseries, New York 
City. 


Notes and News 
(Continued from page 7) 


already under way through a country-wide census to 
be made by means of a simple questionnaire, dis- 
tributed with the cooperation of a group of national 
agencies whose affiliated membership includes 10,000 
local organizations. 

An examination of the various positions revealed 
by this preliminary inquiry will form the second sec- 
tion of the study. Other units will be an appraisal of 
community needs for interpretation and public re- 
lations services and an evaluation of available train- 
ing opportunities in relation to present and future 
personnel requirements. This final section will in- 
clude a listing of available courses in schools of public 
health and schools of social work and in other profes- 
sional schools by means of which the worker may 
secure the background knowledge and technical skills 
necessary to equip him for a high standard of per- 
formance. 


Good Writing to be Honored 


Tuts year the Work Pusuiciry Counctt will 
cite for exceptional merit examples of effective writing 
in social work publicity and public health education. 

Any agency or individual may enter any number of 
pieces of writing which must have reached the public 
between April 1, 1937, and March 31, 1938. Entries 
should be in by April 15, 1938. Send material to 
Socrat Work Pusuicity Counci, 130 E. 22nd St. 
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